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ABSTRACT 



Benin is breaking new ground through a profound reform of 
its primary school system. The innovation in the system is the revolutionary 
approach as regards educational practice. The main focus has shifted, in the 
objectives of the curriculum, from what to teach to whom to- empower. This 
paper analyzes the Reforme de 1 1 ecole de qualite fondamentale (REQF) from the 
theoretical standpoint of complexity theory. The paper is an initial attempt 
to apply complexity theory to educational reform in a particular developing 
country, the Republic of Benin. It first gives an overview of the country and 
then discusses the REQF, noting that although USAID mainly sponsors the REQF 
logistically , the government of Benin is responsible for its conception, 
design, and development with the assistance of foreign consultants. The REQF 
designers refer to their new curriculum as "new study programs," and these 
programs have been implemented on an experimental basis in 30 public schools 
for 6 years, representing a full primary school cycle. The paper considers 
why educational reform is so difficult, and what makes a successful reform. 
Contains 23 notes. (BT) 
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Benin is breaking new ground through a profound reform of its primary school 
system. The innovation in the system is the revolutionary approach as regards the 
educational practice. The main focus has shifted, in the objectives of the curriculum, from 
what to teach to whom to empower. The French heritage defines an educated person after 
the diploma he 1 holds 2 . As such, the reform is breaking off from the century-long 
tradition of rote learning and book knowledge to a style that enables knowledge creation, 
skills acquisition and the development of new behaviors. 

The goal of my presentation is to analyze the Reforme de Fecole de qualite 
fondamentale — henceforth REQF — from the theoretical standpoint of complexity theory. 
Complexity theory originated in the natural sciences and was then widely adopted in the 
social sciences. Elliott and Kiel contend that, 



Chaos theory is the result of natural scientists’ discoveries in the field of 
nonlinear dynamics. Nonlinear systems reveal dynamical behavior such that the 
relationships between variables are unstable. Furthermore, changes in these 
relationships are subject to positive feedback in which changes are amplified, 
breaking up existing structures and behavior and creating unexpected outcomes 
in the generation of new structure and behavior. These changes may result in new 
forms of equilibrium; novel forms of complexity; or even temporal behavior that 
appears random and devoid of order, the state of “chaos” in which uncertainty 
dominates and predictability breaks down. 3 



1 For speaking convenience, I will be using the generic masculine third person singular. That does 
not carry any gender discrimination. 

2 Sir Michael Sadler pointed out that “what a nation wants and expects from education is indicated 
by the kind of questions they are likely to ask about an individual. The German would ask “what does he 
know?”; the Frenchman, "what diploma or certificate does he hold?”; the Englishman, “what kind of a 
fellow is he?”; and the American, “what can he do?”” Education is thus strongly involved in the creation of 
those desired traits. In I. L. Kandel, “The Comparison of American and European School Systems,” 
Educational Forum , November 1955. Benin is thus triggering a movement that goes far beyond only the 
scope of the education field. It also encompasses the very conception of what school is and its role in the 
construction of Benin society and nation. 

3 E. Elliott and L. D. Kiel, Chaos Theory in the Social Sciences , Foundations and Applications , 
Ann Harbor, Mich: The University of Michigan Press, 1996, p. 1. 
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Michael Fullan applied complexity theory it to change in education. 



Complexity theory, Fullan suggests, claims that the link between cause and effect 
is difficult to trace, that change (planned or otherwise) unfolds in non linear 
ways, that paradoxes and contradictions abound and that creative solutions arise 
out of interaction under conditions of uncertainty, diversity and instability . 4 

In a nutshell, complexity theory advocates that nothing is to be taken for granted 

in complex societies and even more in terms of educational policy. Others’ success 

stories may reveal a complete incompatibility in different contexts and commonly 

accepted norms may degenerate into insurmountable obstacles. My presentation is an 

initial attempt to apply complexity theory to educational reform in a particular developing 

country, the Republic of Benin. 



BENIN COUNTRY OVERVIEW 5 



Since 1991, the growth of Benin's democratic institutions has made it a model for 
West Africa. Benin's commitment to political and economic liberalization is beyond 
question. Political and economic reform has become institutionalized and has taken root. 
The country has organized three consecutive presidential elections, the most recent in 
March 2001, that were free, fair and transparent, each making possible a smooth transfer 
of power. Such a record is almost without precedent in Africa and is the best evidence of 
the health of Benin's democratic institutions. Progress in democratization continues and 
it is not dependent on personalities. The legislative and judicial branches of government 

4 M. Fullan, Change Forces, The Sequel, Philadelphia, Penn.: Falmer Press, Taylor and Francis 
Inc., 1999, p. 4. 

5 Adapted from USAID/BENIN, Country Strategic Plan FY 1998-2003, Cotonou, Benin: 
Imprimex, March 1998, pp.1-2.) 
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are alive and well and the constitutional court in particular exercises effective checks and 
balances against executive abuse of power. In this sub-region where countries have 
turned away from democracy and political liberalism, Benin is playing an important 
moderating role. 

Benin has faithfully followed its structural adjustment program, and 
macroeconomic reforms have begun to take effect. Fiscal balance has been achieved, the 
market sets prices, and economic growth has averaged 5% over the five-year period of 
1992-1997 while inflation has been stabilized at around 3%. These impressive reforms, 
however, have had a limited impact on poverty. Infant, child and maternal mortality 
rates, although falling, are among the highest in West Africa. Contraceptive prevalence 
is low, reported at 3.4% for modem methods by the Demographic and Health Survey 
(DHS, September 1996). This survey also reported a fertility rate of more than six 
children per woman and a population growth rate over 3.1 % per year. This means that 
Benin's population will double in less than 25 years, adversely affecting the gains of 
economic growth and placing stress on its limited social infrastructure. Illiteracy is 
estimated at 75% overall and 80% for women. 

There are systemic problems as well. The government of Benin is only able to 
spend about 60% of its non-salary recurrent expense budget for education; for health, the 
rate is even lower. The underlying cause of weak absorptive capacity and low efficiency 
is deficient governance. At the micro level, government exists not to provide public 
services but to exercise power and authority. A national bureaucracy from the earlier 
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Marxist-Leninist period remains highly centralized, resists change, and is characterized 
by pervasive rent-seeking. Public officials are not easily held accountable by citizens, are 
poorly paid, lack incentives to serve the public good, often occupy a dual role in the 
private sector, and usually conduct their business under much less than transparent 
conditions. Planning, budgeting and audit mechanisms are very weak. Such are the 
constraints in the ministries of education and health, and these explain why the quality 
and quantity of basic education and health services are low. Deficient governance also 
explains why about 75% of the economy is in the informal sector. Until reliable 
mechanisms for accountability and a predictable legal and regulatory framework are put 
in place, prospects for increases in private investment and the growth of manufacturing 
are limited. 

Because of the open political climate, Beninese discuss these issues in the public 
fora and criticize corruption in government. A free and lively press is not afraid to report 
on the performance of public officials. 
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The REOF 



The REQF draws its legitimacy from the February 1990 National Conference and 
the subsequent Etats Generaux de l’Education which expressed the need to endow the 
country with an educational system that enables tomorrow’s Beninese citizen to face the 
challenges of his time efficiently 6 . This is opposed to an image of the traditional system 
presenting the teaching process and its objective as a big bottle representing the teacher 
pouring knowledge into smaller ones being the learners. As better stated by Damien 
Alahassa, Minister of Education, 



La preoccupation du gouvernement est d 'assurer la formation du citoyen de 
demain: un citoyen autonome, intellectuellement et physiquement equilibre, 
capable d’entreprendre, de se prendre en charge et d’apprendre tout le long de 
sa vie, un citoyen respectueux de la personne humaine, de la verite et de la 
democratic, anime d’un esprit de methode, de cooperation et du gout de la 
responsabilite, un citoyen gestionnaire de lui-meme, gestionnaire de 
l ’environnement et gestionnaire des situations de la vie sociale. ' 



The declaration of the minister indicates that the REQF is supported by a strong 
political will from the government of Benin. Here, Benin is in a rather avant-garde 
position because the new profile of the end product of the school system completely 



6 The National Conference was held in February 1990 and ousted the Marxist military regime. It 
launched the democratic renewal movement. The Etats Generaux de 1’ Education followed up and gathered 
all the participants in the educational world, including trade unions, teachers, parents, and even private 
sector employers. 

7 D. Alahassa, in Programme d’ etudes de V enseignement primaire; champ de formation Frangais 
C/, Porto Novo, Benin: Institut National pour la Formation et la Recherche en Education, Mai 1999, p. I. 
“The concern of the government of Benin is to guarantee the training of the citizen of tomorrow; a citizen 
who will be autonomous, intellectually and physically balanced, able to build himself up, to take himself in 
charge, a lifelong learner and a citizen respectful of the human person, truth, democracy, a citizen with a 
spirit of method, cooperation, and a sense of accountability, a citizen who is a good manager of himself, of 
the environment and of social life situations.” (My translation). 

8 The government of Benin’s commitment is clearly expressed in la Declaration de politique 
educative which was approved by the Council of Ministers as early as January 1991 . 
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